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This study investigated the ways in which families 
operate as a unit while presenting a story to an interviewer, and the 
ways in which they interface with the outside worlds as represented 
by the interviewer. A description of the study is preceded by an 
overview of relevant literature r including studies that concerned 
microsocial analyses r shared family constructs r family stories r and 
research interviewing. The design of tha study involved four steps. 
First r two stories about stressful family events were elicited from 
44 families* The family as a group described to an interviewer how it 
reacted to the events • second , a theory of family regulation as 
manifested through the storytelling process was constructed,. Third, 
descriptors for evaluating family interaction were chosen* These 
included family communication, boundary maintenance, cohesiveness, 
vitality, flexibility, and humor- Fourth, a coding protocol for 
assessing levels of behavior, meaning, and memory in the storytelling 
process was developed* Dimensions coded included: (1) the family *s 
self-presentation; (2) the family's relations with the outside world; 
(3) intrafamily connectedness; (4) story structure; and (5) family 
affirmation and closure. Family continuity was also assessed. At the 
time of presentation of this paper, preliminary data analyses were 
Kcxll proceeding. A reference list of 27 items is included. (BC) 
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Introduction 

The fanily is a dynanic and self-regulav ng entity whose shared 
interpretive processes (such as beliefs, values, perceptions and 
central norms) create a working nodel or world view to help the fani. 
nake sense of the world in which it lives (Roiss. 1981). This nutual 
construction of reality helps shape patterned behavioral s .uences 
such as those nanifested in fanily connunication, boundary 
naintenance. and problen-solving (Berg, 1985; Constantine. 1986; Hess 
& Handel, 1953: Kantor & Lehr, 1975; Reiss. 1983). 

HodeU of interaction patterns generally rely on observing the 
fiinrtiinniil links h e ^tummn seon^nHnllv nrdftred hphnviornl Rhfl i n a. We 
i»«nhaj«ize » h>> rnla olaved b ^ thp. intRrnrwt.ivff orocess within and 
between fanilies and between fanilies and researchers, in shaping 
these interactions. Our project is an effort to address both levels 
as we !^hn» w ays <n uhit-. h Ptinntinnul links anong bfthnvlnr'i a nd 
InterrrnflVft '-^^prtn^nffi fit ^offRther. In addition, by incorporating 
the in^ft ^n^e^4va pro c ft ' ^o »*« »n important kev tn nsSftSSing fB Bil V 
retfu^fft^'^" ovftr time , we can explore continuity in family behavior and 
the influence of fanily nenories both within and between generations. 

Fanily narratives (which are fanily stories elicited through a 
systenstic and seni-structured interview) offer a window through which 
the relationships among behavior, neaning. and nenory can be observed. 
In our study, the entire fanily group works together to construct an 
account of how it coped with two stressors. As the family creates its 
story, and as it presents this story to the interviewer (or listener), 
we are able to investigate how the fanily operates as a unit and how 
it interfaces with the outside world (as represented by the listener). 
In addition, we can examine how aspects of the fanilys belief system 
and heritage are manifested during the narrative's construction, and 
shown in the family's retrospective account of how the stressors were 
initially perceived and processed. 

It foilows that in order to accomplish this shift of interest 
where the interpretive aspect is not only included but also 
©nphaaized. a new method, and not simply creation of new coding 
categories or descriptions, will bo required. He also stress the 
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i.o„rt.nce of the »utu.n,-relnforcing interaction between the fa.ily 
:::: Us'ner en. incorporate tHe reactions oe the researcher ..^ 
ev.lu.tes the tr.nscribed n.rr.tives at a later date Th r.tore, 

.^Hin., . ..K^rt nrt-^"— - rn-rnn-itrnrtnrt .nrt miifi tllx 
nrn rniling Beum- ' ' ^" ,tthin-f..ily process (e.g. creation of 

the n.rr.tl.e a.ong fa.ilv ".bars durina the interview), (b) the 

the narration, and (d) the coders objective and subjective 
evaluations of fanily processes. 

Specific portions of the project: how the narratives -ere 
.lioiter m an eerller stud, b, Oliveri and .eiss. the Indicators and 
descriptors we have selected which evaluate behavioral and 
interpretive aspects of family process, and .easure^ent and 
. "b lity issues -ill b. discussed in depth later in he pap r^ .t 
h I plmt we would li.e to Include a brief synopsis of one of h 

interviewer After selecting the event. ...bers tell how the ta-ily 

mtervieuer. m -Cmiiv s Pet Dies") during on 

cooed with the stressor (in this case, Fanily s fet 

:ro.i.ately one Hour Intervle-. CXhe grouP 

:;::t" .ru:::::rbr: ;:r:er,:estio„s to ... dunng the 

:::::e^rf narration, but generally allows the ^ ^ee re n to 

«K« the event in its own words as long as it is aoie 

. start or two. fa.Uy -embers begin to recount the 

ho- the, .dopted a .... o.. stray cet atte.pte to nurse 
..0. to health, and <when that was out » t s 
,.ve h.o as peaceful . de.th as poss b 1. T fa.i y^^^ ^^^^ 
quite lively and aniMted. Hs. o»..h 
Hr S»ith and Ann. but each person agrees that th. 
" .th had an impact on the entire fa.ily. The narrative .r 
run o, detail, and one can al.ost picture this .angy and tired 
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lo.»ngW .inist.r.d to b, v.riou= e„ll, 7;;;;- ^^/^^rj 
Ann ten. in a hu.orous vignette, how upset the ' ;» ^„ 
.U the ettention given to thl. .iUng n.-co.er At he e„d 
V the raoily looKs back and evaluates ho» it handled the 
:rt::tu:. ::d everyone .g»es.. -.e wish -e could have a.de the cat 

"""•.t'/alitrt^ltrtre-Ustene, .ith .ode.ate ease and -a..th, an, 
The f . / r B s t ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

r;r: rti t;: the =.t th.t so.eti.e. ev«,o„e t - at 

- •ra:e'rouTe:rir::r:i:"r::::- s.. 
:::r:r.-n::::s::, :u:::ions -oo thm. -e^ 

— in ,ou. e..ily as a ..suit - i:!!.::' ^lui.ed 
without naking it seen as if she s jus. 



it en. 



The code, who ..ads the verbatim transcript of the <»-"-;-;;_^ 
... trouble eollowin. " U.es but s . ore or^less able^t^ 

get a clear picture of this faB.ay s styie 

r-r-ierasTrurtr/crst:::: :he^:ra:t:rarby ho- it 
::::::d':r::rr„t::v:.r:i:uation. ;;"-rers:::er:":Lg 

indications of an underlying and ongoing fanllv belief sys 
o e ng on. another and helping others. For exa.pU. the fa.ilr 
Id! t'^lg!ore th. stray oat and cared for ^^l^-^^: ^ the 

S.ith .entions that She --^rd r.Hl. Volunteers 

sane type of respect to the patient ^^^^ 
. ,nri -keeD watch" with John so he won t have 

to cone over anH keep watc family s belief 

,„other tell the story - ,er in fa.ily hu.or. 

by freely answering her questions ana „„cess at the 

we have chosen m»-dl»<UiSiDn^L which assess 
,.,e. of behavior, .eaning and oeoory: (i> "-f^f^^n^,. 
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Affirmatio n aad ClQsar e. The 12 indicators (each measured on a five- 
point interval level scale) which describe aspects of these dinensions 
wi;i be discussed in the design and sethod portion of the paper. The 
presence or absence of m ganingPi ^l traditions and/or connections uilh 
tbfi^gjt^t ende d f a nilv in the story is also ceasured. The coder *s 
iDpression of the fanily's thfrna or world view is noLed- We are not 
looking for one "ideal" or "most successful" family paradign or one 
"best' family score. Kith this in mind, we have made efforts 
throughout the manual to promote a non-evaluative stance whenever 
possible . 

Three experienced coders are evaluating the narratives. Once 
coding reliability Is established and coding is completed, 
relationships among the 12 indicators will be Investigated and 
analyzed to deternine if these variables can be grouped into 
distinctly different dimensions. The dimensions and/or their 
indicators can then be compared and contrasted among themselves, and 
associations among the dimensions and the family's underlying theme or 
world view explored. 

We will also look for relationships among the narrative 
constructs and this sample's performance on the Card Sort Procedure 
(CSP), a laboratory-based problem-solving exercise where family 
members work singly and then together to sort cards with various 
combinations of letters into categories. Reiss (1981) devised the CSP 
to assess components of a family's shared constructs. These 
components and their relationship to this study's indicators will be 
presented in the following section. At this point, we would like to 
discuss the theoretical underpinnings for the coding method. 

Overview of Relevant Literature 

«e can find no direct precedent for creating a method of coding 
family narratives which provides a way of measuring and integrating 
both interpretive and behavioral family processes. Therefore, guiding 
principles must be abstracted and synthesized from several bodies of 
knowledge. Each of the following areas contributes a crucial piece of 
the new exeoplar: (a) mixiroSQr i a 1 analysis offers many exaoples of how 
observable regulatory processes in social Interaction are initiated 
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and maintained through predictable, patterned sequences; (b) resear 
on shared f nni 1y t:nn?»^" t^*^^5 rpgnlatorv Rhenoncna explores the 
relationships among the behavioral sequences and the interpretive 
processes; <c> rtr^griotiy** .^Hidies nf family storiea show how the 
belief systems of families can influence family dynamics over time: 
(d) c^isrours ff pnalvsis provides guidelines for choosing and 
abstracting indicators and offers protocols for data analysis, and (• • 
LRJiftarrh intxrytf"^"tf emphasizes the mutually reinforcing interactiot, 
among all participants during the interview process. 

Micrnsnrl nl f f ynilvgis Microsocial analyses are based on the 
premise that nhSRr Vftt'^* «iPoiient i i» l <nh«r»rt inits in dvads or faailias 
tgCUr^PP'*P»'"^ ^^ ^" " Dred iR»aK1»» fashion (Patterson, 1982). These 
sequential patterns ^Pfizf ^g » feedback cvcIp nr ft n l n S ffd l OQP 

Cfluaal-chftin (Kantor & Lehr, 1975) comprised of '.. .circular 
interrelationships that feed information from output back to input" 
(Constantino, 1986. p. 58). Designs aimed at measuring and analyzin 
these brief sequential interchanges in the family (r.tntor & Lehr, 
1975; Hishler & Waxier. 1975). marriages (Gottman. 1979), 
maternal-infant pairs (Field. 1981; Stern. 1989) and parent/child 
interaction (Patterson, 1982) have been developed and implemented. 
Patterson's data on coercive processes between sons with conduct 
disorders and their parents is based on extended and detailed 
observations of hundreds of families in their own homes. Patterson 
found that a pr ftr'''^*^'*^ !^ '^"'^ mitnullv reinforf^intf rvcIb is cce Bi.fcd. 
when parents respond to non-compliant, coercive, or even violent 
behavior in their children by selectively att*jnding to it or by 
stopping their own aversive behavior in response to coercion from 
their offspring. For example, a father scolds his son for not doing 
his chores, the son whines and carries on, and the father 'throHS up 
hia hands,' leaves the room, and does the chores himself. 

Patterson (1986) has extended research on sequential patterning 
of aggression from field observations and clinical studies to model 
building, so that the more nacrosocial constructs in which those 
3equenco3 are embedded can be addressed and explored. The author uses 
three interlocking structural equation models to define a set of 
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relations between high levels of parental stress, parents' disrupted 
fanily tuanageiient skills (e.g. failure to teach reasonable levels of 
compliance and inability to control ninor coercive behaviors), and 
antisocial behavior (e.g. non-conpl iance . coerciveness and physical 
aggression) in the child. The author found that as the nutuaUy 
coercive behaviors escalate and partnt-child interaction becomes 
increasingly strained, tho child's antisocial b.haviors outside the 
hone such as disrupted peer relations and school problens. increase. 

Thus, behavioral sequences can be seen as visible legacies of 
larger and nore internally stabilized patterned responses which 
involve an interpretive factor and eneonpass fanily functioning 
through tine (Patterson, 1986: Reiss. 1989). For instance, in the 
above illustration, whi-o the boy's father »ay walk away rather than 
try to Mke his son do his chores siaply due to an oft-repeated 
sequen-aal pattern, that pattern nay also be elicited and maintained 
by the fathers deep-seated belief that a "good parent" doesn't cause 
his son a nonents disconfort. which neshes with the son's equally 
firm conviction that "real men" do not help out around the house' 

jlinrrfl fnrilT mnritnirf Tf r"^ f»^^i^Y r''''"^'**^^"" According to 
fteiss: '...a shared construct specifies that Ulis faoilv behaves in 
Uiia way because, collectively, it is convinced that its social 
environment is (without a doubt) just IklS kind of world' 
(1981, p. 3C2). These shared constructs, such ts the mutually 
reinforcing assumptions noted in the above example, help shape the 
family's internal dynamics relating to its perception of its strengths 
and weaknesses ft-^ « group as well as the character of its 
relationships with social systems outside the hone. 

Relss (1981) suggests thxitft^nvT nf rlnisUving f aBilic^ased-flu 

SfiOsiJ^^anil-Cflasensus^flnsLLtbfa. Families which are 
enyironaeat^cn^^ will tend to see a problem as manageable and 
solvab;.. and will share their ideas freely while searching for a 
solut on. Hembery of the iBtfilDOIlSOaaJLidlStanM-SenslJjjfii families 
are apt to e-t individually in their attempts to problem-solve. They 
often regard input from other members aa intrusive, and see eaploying 
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others' solutions as a sign of personal weakness, Cnn ' ipnr^ns-sen sU 
faoilies. on the other hand, can be overly cohesive and use the 
problen-solving process as a neans to maintain closeness through 
uninterrupted, albeit ineffective, agreeoent. 

Three underlying dinensions which relate to the three family 
paradigns discussed above were derived fron Reisss Card Sort 
Procedure: (a) >-pnP< tf.ir>»f inn . which is reflected by the fanily > 
success in identifying the logical patterns in the cards; (b) 
Pnordinatiot,. as shown by the level of fanily cooperation and 
coBBunication while working together to sort the cards, and ciflSiitfi, 
as indicated by how flexible the fanily is when faced with new 
infornation once the exercise is underway. 

The coafJlAiiXJLLiim. dlnension concerns fanily differences in 
ability to grasp subtle and oonplex patterns in the environnent. It 
reflects the fanily 's shared view that the world is patterned and 
capable of being nastered. Environnent-sensit ive fanilies tend to 
score high on the configuration dlnension. Cnnrf tl nnt i on refers to t\ 
ability and willingness of family nenbers to develop similar solution, 
to problems based on the notion that consensus is possible. Again, 
environnent-sensitive fanilies tend to score high on this dimension 
since they are able to share freely among themselves in the 
problem-solving process. Consensus-sensitive fanilies also exhibit 
high levels of coordination, but this seens to be due to their 
tendency to cohere unquestionlngly in the face of an environmental 
challenge. On the alosMSLe. dimension, the speed at which a conclusion 
is reached and the degree to which past experience is used to solve 
present problems is neasured to see if the systen evolves or changes 
as new infornation is reviewed. Environnent-sensitive families show a 
good deal of suspended or delayed closure as they test many hypotheses 
relating to possible solutions. Closure is hastened for the 
consensus-sensitive and distance-sensitive fanilies. The consensus- 
sensitive fanilies strive to maintain continuity and coherence in 
their explanation of events. In contrast, nenbers of the 
interpersonal distance-sensitive fanilies have no sense of a connon 
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faniiy universe of explanations and rush to closure so they can return 
to their private worlds* 

The Card Sort Procedure has also been used extensively in 
settings outside the laboratory* For exasple, after sanple fanilies 
in a therapeutic nultiple-^fani ly group perforned the CSP, the results 
uere cospared with those sase fanilies' perceptions of other families 
in their treataent group (Reiss, Costell, Jones. & Berknan* 1980)* In 
another study, CSP results were correlated with fanilies' views of an 
inpatient psychiatric service into which an adolescent nenber had 
recently been adnitted (Costell, Reiss« Berknan. & Jones, 1981). 
Cn nf igU]catiQi> on the card sort predicted the subtlgty of perception of 
the other fanilies' dynanics on the first study, and of the enotional 
details of the ward's social systesi in the second. Coordination was 
correlated in both studies with a ^h^ye^ view > a sinilar conception of 
the innediate social systesB, by all faniiy nenbers. 

Pfiiiily atftf tg f g. We can use boiind^d ohenoponR, notably family 
rit-u aj^ ftfui friH^i^y RtQ^ig S to broaden our knowledge of the faniiy s 
shared constructs and regulatory processes* A bounded sequence is a 
complex pattern of behavior and interaction in families which unfolds 
over tine, tends to repeat itself in forn and content, and has a 
distinct beginning, nlddle and et.d. These naturally occurring 
processes can be evaluated for behaviors and behavioral sequences 
(e.g. the pattern of faniiy cooperation in ritual enactnent or in 
story construction) and to note the nature of the fanily's 
interpretive con'^tructs. They also can be exanined to see how these 
two levels are linked (e.g. how the fanily's belief system influences 
connitnent to the ritual, or how story theses of fear and danger are 
reflected in the fanily's day-to-day interactions). 

The role played by faniiy rituals in the alcoholic faniiy 
illustrates the highly significant, multi-generational influence of 
bounded sequences in faniiy dynamics (Steinglass, Bennett, Wolin & 
Reiss. 1387), Rituals conserve the fanily's shared beliefs, 
perceptions, values and central norns; they act as transnitters of the 
fanily's core identity. If faniiy rituals are invaded and disrupted 
t hroiif!h ongoing and progressive alcohol abuse, the overall coarse of 
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faoily developnent can be seriously affected. The family loses a 
valuable resource for Dalntaining stability and pronoting efficacy ' 
daily life. Transmission of values and perspectives to the next 
generation is also jeopardized. 

Fanily stories offer the researcher an opportunity to aieasure 
fa«ily process at the levels of behavior, meaning and oeniory. Storit 
have the power to capture the imagination^ impart information and 
facilitate learning, offer challenges and warnings in a relatively 
non-threatening way, model a way of communicating, transmit values, 
and establish rapport among members (Polster, 1987). Since the act of 
story-telling is an evolutionary and mutually interpretive process 
with each telling a new opportunity for re-creation, elaboration and 
reconciliation, family n umtMvgg can ^ae thought of fi^ ^ " communal 
o r shared act of historical reconstructions by the family as a group" 
(Reiss, 1989, p. 32). 

There have been several studies of family stories and myths whic 
explore the part they play in transmitting family values and 
expectations across generations (Byng-Hall, J388; Stone, 1988; 
Zoitlin, Kotkin & Baker, 1982), However, there has been little 
empirical research until recently on how story themes relate to value 
transmission and social interaction. In a study which is still in 
progress, Fiese (1389) videotaped 18 mother-toddler pairs during a 12 
minute period of free play, then asked each mother to tell a story 
about an experience she had as a child to her toddler. The 
preliminary results from this research Indicate that maternal stories 
of childhood are related to aspects of mother-child interaction. For 
instance, mothers whose childhood stories had themes of rejection 
and/or achievement were apt to be less involved and more intrusive 
when interacting with their toddlers during the free play session: 
maternal themes of play were negatively related to maternal intrusion. 
These narratives are now being evaluated (using the Storytelling 
Outline of Relationships Inventory [STORI] developed by the author) 
for the themes, setting, relationships of the characters, general 
affective ton<» of th** atory, and the apparent purpose or point. 
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ULiciinr'ir nnnW-^" '"-^ rasearcti^LerUaitiiU offer guidelines for 
assessing narrative the«es and structure, for organizing these into 
collective representat'ons which forn a coherent whole, and for 
exploring the interplay a-ong the interview participants (Mishler. 
1986). Di^r— ^n^lvsis seeks to understand how meaning is grounded 
in and constructed through the message of the narrative and the way m 
which the message is presented. The basic theoretical thrust of 
discourse analysis assumes that talk fulfills many functions and has 
varying effects, and that discourses are characterized by global 
patterns or themes which underscore the main topic of the narrative 
and highlight what is most relevant in the discourse. Mishler has 
suggested examining narratives (transcribed from interviews) for such 
components au: 1) coherence of overall account; 2) role of plots and 
.ub-plots in enriching or supporting the main theme; 3) delineation of 
the underlying theme(s) which comprise the core narrative, and 4) 
assessment of how the interactional setting affects the narration. The 
author offers an example of how a narrative can start out with a 
concrete incident (e.g. a stressful situation), then develop along a 
theme (e g. 'trinmph over adversity") while presenting the narrator as 
a person with a valid social identity (in this example, someone who is 
a •responsible-person-who-can-cope-with-and-overcome-difficulties ). 

RfiSeaxuh-ililfitxifiidnA is a lelated method which, in addition to 
the textual and ideational aspects of the narrative, addresses the 
mutually reinforcing interplay among all members (including the 
interviewer) and em^haaiz^Uiff,. . ml f nf U fi-ini ^ l f>H pr ooe s s 
iu_iihMLiiiit-tlifi_QiilCQittfi_fl£_aa_eaaQUiilfiX (Labov & Fanshel. 1977; 
Hishler. 1986). For example. Mishler (1984) extensively analyzed two 
contrasting doctor/patient interviews. In the first interview, the 
physician was responsive and supportive. The conversational focus was 
on mutual interchange; the patient and physician formed a 
collaborative relationship as they discussed treatment management. In 
the second interview, another physicians conversation with a 
different patient was directed toward fact finding and dissemination 
of information relating to the disease process (the 'voice of 
i.edicin« ). and largely ignored the patient's eagerness to understand 
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what his illness meant within his own soc iocultural context (the 
■voice of the lifeworld"). These disparate agendas created a 
situation Whereby the second patient s concerns ""^^f 
his questions about his illness addressed. Another tntrigu.ng study 
underscores the oa^on^rrf l IntnrvieH ttOliLiJ^ ^^^^^^^ 
U^«r.aad_Lht^t^- Condon and Ogston (1967) found that dur.ng 
psychohistory interviews, the physical movements of the ^^^^^^ 
parallel speech transitions in the patient, and that those PH rn He l 

mtaxaaLe fl in the pnr . lent .. 

Tl nn-rri . ' in>. »vl^,.J^.M- n f h i- fnmtlv 

r«ctio. to th. U.tener vlou,d .s .n indication of ho« it intor.cts 
with the e.t.rnal -.orW. but the lialBnex^esBo mf tn t h i . f n mltV IS 

U,^l^i INI i mnnrtn r' > th e-ini^ixUH-Btm:»s^-^ 

oatCB-^ The follo-ing .x.«pUs illustrate different «a,a the fa.lly 
and listener can regulate the interview process. Our focus .s on 
noting the distinctive patterns fa-ilies (and listeners) use to handle 
interpersonal distance and observing the relationship these have to 
.utual interchanges and st.ry construction, rather than on decid.ng it 
one uay is "Bore desirable" than another. 

On one end of the speclruB. vhen the Jones taolly is 
enthusiastically telling about all the e.barrassing things which 
happened during their recent .ove to the Hashington area. Be.b.rs joke 
and laugh with the listener as if she Is an old friend and -elude her 
in their narration fro. the beginning (e.g. saying "Vou .ust fee Uke 
youre in a zoo with all these na.es" -hen they are introducing the 
cast of characters). The listener responds by becoBing even .ore 
active and supportive than is custo.ary. and •iolns- the fa.lly >n 
their banter. At tl.es, the listener see.s distracted by the 
caraderle; the Interview beco.es .ore like a free-flowing chat a.ong 
friends. Mhon the coder reads the narrative,, there are several 
confusing and ranbllng pass.ges. 
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At the other end» the Brown faDily seens cuch sore private as i 
tells about the son's first job. Henbers answer politely but briefly, 
whenever the listener asks a question; they offer little inforeation 
about themselves or the event unless specifically asked. As the story 
unfolds^ the listener seens to get quieter and nore subdued, j'^ops 
trying to encourage the fanily to talk, and eventually asks only the 
required questions. To the coder, the narrative transcript seens 
sparse and unidioensional . T^'.^ coder never obtains a clear picture of 
this family's problec-solving style and belief systen even though it 
seens to be very well understood by all the fanily nenbers. 

To inforn the development of our coding nethod» then, we will use 
guidelines derived froia the several bodies of research discussed 
above : nicrosoc ial anal ys is, shared f ani ly constructs and fanily 
regulation, qualitative exaninations of fanily stories, and protocols 
fron discourse analysis and research interviewing. 

Design and Hethod 

PfiVtt^ft Pi"g ft fi nding n fithod^ To Create oeasures which can address 
both the behavioral and interpretive facets of fanily narratives and 
the fanily interview, we first had to: (a) draw on a loethod, developed 
by OKveri and Reiss (1981) for eliciting accounts of fanily 
problen-solving in a systematic, standardized fashion using the fanily 
as tha unit of analysis; (b) construct a theory of fanily regulation 
as nanifested through the storytelling process; (c> extract 
descriptions of fanily interaction fron existing data which would be 
Biost apt to evaluate the interplay among functional links of behavior 
and the interpretive process, and (d) translate these descriptions 
(using protocols fron research interviewing and discourse analysis as 
guidelines) into a method which can code the narratives reliably. 

a. K lir?itiniy the atoriea . This first phase has been 
accomplished. Oliveri and Reisa selected 44 families (all consisting 
of two parents and two adolescents, who were the only children living 
in the fanily hone) who were recruited through local 
Parent-Teacher-Associations. These non-clinical volunteers were 
primarily from middle class socio-economic backgrounds. The purpose 
of the study was to explore the differences among the families in 
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their responses to soderately stressful situations. It was 
hypothesized that each facily's shared construing would play a cruc. 
role in how that facily reacted to and discussed stressful 
occurrences. The entire fanily selected an event (e.g. "Parent 
Changes Jobs* or "Fanily Heonber is Hospitalized') which occurred 
within the past year fron a list of 82 incidents rated by Another 
fanily sanple in a previous study as being Doderately stressful and 
fairly connon. Then the Denbers, respondintf as a group, described hoi 
they, as a fanily, reacted to the first event. Upon conpletion of 
that story^ the fanily chose and discussed a second event. A total o\ 
84 narratives (44 first stories and 40 second) was audiotaped* then 
converted at a later date into the verbatin written transcripts we ar* 
using in this project. 

The listener asked a few requisite questions regarding key 
aspects of the problen-solving process during the narration* but the 
fanily was generally given free reign to describe the event in its ow 
words. If necessary, the listener structured the interview nore 
thoroughly (a,f{. by interrupting tangential in terchanges » or inviting 
the nore silent uenbers to expand on the story). Every effort was 
nade to include each fanily nenber in the ensuing discussion, thereby 
pronoting group participation in the narrative's construction. 
Olkveri and Reiss evaluated the narratives (us^ng a five--point scale) 
on 41 aspects of fanily dynanics. Data analysis yielded four factors 
relating to: (a) the fanily nenbers * uniforn perception about the 
event and their sensitivity to each other's points of view; (b) the 
level of nental involvement with and behavioral response to the event; 
(c) the extent of enotional involvement and the degree to which the 
event is seen as a issue affecting the entire fanily group, and (d) 
the faffiily s appraisal of the outcone of the event. 

b - ConatrtK^tlntf ft fUj^nry y>f ffi«nv rg jftilatiQIi^ i^ ttanifested 
through the storyte lling procegg. The coding nethod exanines aspects 
of fanily dynanics at both the level of behavior and its sequences and 
at the level of meaning and nenory. The behavioral portion was 
informed in part by existing research on the naturally occurring 
repeated behaviors which serve an organizing function in parent-child 
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interaction (Patterson. 1982; Stern, 1989) and fanily processes 
(Constantine. 1386: Reiss. 1989). The interpretive constructs such as 
the fanily s world view and ongoing aspects of fanily tenperament and 
identity, were drawn from discussions of underlying fasilly dynamics 
(Berg, 1985; Reiss, 1381) and fron thene coding protocols in discourse 
analysis (Hishler. 1986). In particular, we have used characteristics 
of Reiss s (1981) tliree fanily paradigos (envircnnent-sensitive, 
interpersonal-distance sensitive and consensus-sensitive) and their 
underlying dimensions (configuration, coordination and closure) as 
reference points throughf/ut coding construction. 

o nhnnsinit de^rr< pfc"f ^ "f PhpHv in t ftrBBtion Hbi nh wou l d 
eYaJ-UHlivJbC- int.ftrplwv anonit f nnrfinnnl l inka of behnvinr B n <l-tlm 
iuLtt£P£eLiya_j2£QCcaa- Tttfi_iuaQXL-ASB-'.cts of the narratives are 
addressed in the coding in order to tap into the different levels of 
fanily process: (a) t h ff f\r \ fif ^n-^onstrnnt ing thft storv during uhe 
interview (how the family netabera interact among themselves, how the 
fanily presents itself to the interviewer, and the interviewer ' s overt 
response to the fanily). aud (b) fhft f a Bi l v's rnnrmhftrftfl B CCOUnt of 
how it coped with the stressor at the time it occurred. Descriptors 
were chosen to reflect aspects of fanily connun icat ion . boundary 
oaintenance. cohesi ver.sss , and characteristics such as vitality, 
flexibility and humor (Rantor & Uhr. 1975). He also included 
indicators which addressed the nore interpretive constructs, such as 
family values and beliefs, investnent in the narrative process, 
perceived shared impact of the event, and fanily affirmation and event 
closure (Reiss, 1989). Two descriptors measure characteristics of the 
narrative: coherence of presentation and story richness. 

Many of the variables involve sequentially patterned interactions 
among fanily menbers, such as the ways in which the Smith fanily 
members enrich one another's connents to create a nenorable story 
about the dying cat. Mutually reinforcing interactions between the 
family and the listener are also measured (e.g. the Jones fanily 
creates suoh a strong rapport with the listener that she doesn't 
always notice when the members are rambling on rather aimlessly; the 
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Brown fanilys short answers and strong sense of privacy seen to 
create a parallel quietness and reticence in the listener). 

rf, n..v«> lonin»f rnrfintf pr»»""Qts. We used guidelines fron 
discourse analysis and research interviewing to choose indicators 
which could assess the fit anong the levels of behavior, oeaning and 
nenory. After oultiple trial-and-error revisions of the nanual. we 
were able to create a detailed guideline discussing each dinensions 
propi»rties wUh precise descriptions and examples of coding criteria 
for each indicator. The oanual allows the coder to discriminate anon 
the five points on the scale for each of the 12 indicators, and to 
nake informed coding decisions based on objective as well as 
subjective data. As we discussed earlier, we are prlm n rilv i nte rfislfi' 
in f>vpinrintf riifPe ren nps Rf f inn i T Pn mnip s a s Hf niff ^hi s nftw nnthnd . a n 
P»t ui^h rifl^Armtning '^^^''l" prototvpe, Also. since these are non 
clinical volunteers, fauilies at the extrene ranges of the continuun 
are placed there only in relation to the other fanilies In this stud> 
and not because their styles would necessarily be extrene oi^tside of 
this sacple. 

A^briflf ny f * r^^»" "f rfi« t ftnflinns frhft ir indicators. At this 
point, we would like to sunnarize a few of the characteristics of the 
dinensions and give a Yflgy brief overview of each indicator. The 
outer points on the five point scale are noted in parentheses. 
J mu THR FAMTI.Y p PffgRMTS TTSRLF measures the fanily s outward 
characteristics as experienced by the coder. 

ft YTTAI.TTY: (Very High Vitality - Very Serene) 

1 Pitning nf nnnveraation notes if the Story "spills out" 
with a sense of urgency, or if the pace seens stilted and halting so 
the listener oust alnost "pull the story out piece by piece." 

2. The level of fir^"*' t.i valineaa decides to what extent the 
group is rather serene and caln or "bouncy" and energetic. 
n RRitAVi nBAl. BAHflB: 

(Very High Flexibility - Very Traditir , -Oriented ) 

1. The existence of F n nilT RtfT rff «n fl/nr AssunD tiona in the 
atory content and family Interaction while the narrative is unfolding. 
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2. The uT i\n "All Piirnnr.c" Sn^itinn nr R»^«pnnse notes 
if the fanily prefers using a -tried-and-true* approach when handling 
the stressor, and notes if that approach seened to be effective. 

3. ynUngneaq Trv a H fitf Approach: Did the family use an 
unexpected or novel strategy to cope with the dilenna? Would they be 
willing to Bodify their nore traditional response in the ftiture? 

C^UHIia (Very High Honor - Very Little Hunor) 

1. The extent of r^^'^ina. Jnkintf. I.nutfht . ftr nnd Plwvfulne sa. 
among neobers during the narration. 

jx THR FAMTyy^ RRl ATT QHf^ HT^" THW KrTrRNAT. WORI.!) assesses the 
reciprocal interaction between the faoily and the listener. 

ft THnUfiTPH OF THF T.T'^-^'^"«» TMTO THR FAMTIVS TNTKRACTTOHS ; 
(Very Strong Inclusion - Aloost Ho Inclusion) 

1. Trt lh in t ' f n . Y** -"'^ Taltiintr Past, fhft Listener neasures 
the extent to which the fanily includes the listener by making her 
aware of implied aspects of the story and filling her in on details 
(e.g. cast of characters, background information or inside jokes). 

2. i>ff>.^»..Bl Koff^.T^«..nt aifh thft Listener: Is the listener 
treated politely but rather distantly, or as if she/he is an old 
friend. . .almost "one of the family?" Is highly personal, even 
embarrassing, information revealed during the interview? 

n LTf^TKHHR S FWMAW^gK'^WT nP THR STORY: 

(Very Strong Enhancement - Very Little Enhancement) 

1. The extent of Ll^flinftr gn,»mirf.ife»»»nt and Support measures 
how much of an effort the listener makes in creating a warm and 
affirmative atmosphere; does she try to put the family at ease? 

2. Prn«nt4on d f Stnrv Plow can be determined by noting if 
the listener keeps the fanily "on track." and asks questions and makes 
comments designed to promote story expansion and embellishment. 

in THTRA-FAHTLY mWHFtTTRnMESS notes the extent to which the family 
«orks smoothly and enthusiastically together while they are telling 
the story, and the degree to which the event affects the entire group. 
A.,fiBQU£-rflQKOIIQg-TH TKLLIMC-JHE-^SIORn. 

(Very Strong Croup Effort - Little or No Group Effort) 
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1. The extent to which Each Meabgr Helps PcoDftl thf, SLory 
EaxHArd by acknowledging and expanding on others* concents. 

2. The extent to which the MoBcntun of the StOFY is 
Interrupted no nfiiot. Tfinfrentini ynrtf^r^^^^^f^^s side CQnppnta 
f ron fanily menibers is noted* 

3. The degree of Krfnrt thfi Fiifftttnftr ^"^^ F^Pfinrf Hel^ tb.^ 
PftntW Tgll Its Story indicates how Duch the fanily can, on its own, 
create the story and naintain the narrative's nonentun and clarity. 

R fiPntlP TWVESTMRWT TW TF f J.TMft TtIR STORY : 

(Very High Investnent - Low Investnent) 
The extent to which All Menbers Have an Eqtiwl Stnka in 
Ti'^l^yng Story neasures the evenness of distribution of fanily 
investnen^ by noting each necber's participation (e.g, as shown by 
their spontaneous connents). 

2. Fanily Eagerness to Recount the Story assesses the level 
of each nenber's enthusiasn to tell the listener the story^ to want 
the listener to know about how the fanily coped with the stressor, 
r siiARRD TMPArr nti thr pamtly! 

(Very Strong Group Impact - Very Little Group Inpact) 
1. The extent to which the P^^My S^iyg thft Rvent as 
Afffttf^ tinff thft Eqf i ^ri» Croup (even if Only one nenber was directly 
involved) is usually greater if the event relates to something central 
and important to the family's belief system (such as death of a 
grandparent or a child's school failure night do), 

l^l STORY STRUCTURE focusses on the outcome of the narrative process: 

was the story well-constructed and readable; were there enough details 
and examples to make the story interesting and vivid? 
A^QilEK£«CK OF PRESSHTATIQM^ 

(Extrenely Coherent - Hot at All Coherent) 
1. Thft StftfY S^ngf^ nf Order. CnanQsition and Logical 
EYoluiioa is measured in this indicator. Does the story flow freely? 
Is there a clear beginning* middle and end. or does the story ramble 
along rather ainlessly? Does the coder find it easy to follow? 
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STORY RICIIMRSR (Very Rich Story - Vefy Sparse Story) 

1. The extent to which the Faiiily lf« ;e3 Side SftiQiiea, 
Ria iU > i> e a^=JLngi_i)atalla to enhance and expand the narrative (and the 
degree to which they underscore and strengthen the nain story line) . 
L — FAHTLY AFFIRHATTOH ftHP CnStlRH addresses the degree to which the 
fanily s inage is clearly presented and event processing and closure 
achieved . 

A, CLARITY OF FAMTLY TMAfiR. 

(Extrenely Clear Faoily loage - Not at AU Clear Fanily Inage) 

1. The extent to which the Content nf tha H>iryi|fJvft ymrf f.hft 
Inlarview Prncasa Paint a Vivid Pir>t»re »f tf^m PaaiW neasures how 
clearly the faoily's world view and problen-solving style are depicted 
for the coder during the course of the narration and how ouch the 
fanily "cones alive" with a cleai and well-defined inage. 

2. The Puttilv s Values, Beliafa nnii Aygf^tpipf ipps can be 
explicitly stated (e^t "We always help each other"), implied in the 
story content (such as seen in the helping behaviors of ,he S«ith 
fanily who adopted the sick cat) or inferred fron fa(«ilv interaction 
during the narration (e.g. the Jones fanily's openness probably 
reflects its view of the world as a welconing and friendly place). 

B. COHPLETTOM nF PWU^ PRpCKSSTHC- 
(Definitely Conpleted - Hot at All Conplete) 

1. The extent to which Prnneasing the Kvent S eeps F inished 
fron the Fanily PerspentiVft neasures whether the family feels there 
is anything left to attend to or tc discuss later, or if there is 
agreement that coping with the stressor is finished. 

2. The extent to which PrciResaing the Kve nt Se ena Finiiih ed 
fron the Coder's Persoentiye Even though the fanily nay say it is 
finished, the coder nay see indications (such as conflict, cutting off 
connunicat ion about parts of the event, or unrealistic expectations) 
which suggest that the fanily is not at all finished coping with the 
stressor. An exanple would be: "We decided to ignore our 14 year 
olds episode of getting drunk with his friends; still we're uure he 
will ruiver touch another drop of beer again.'* 
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FAMILY r^HTTHUITY relates to aspects of fanily process over tioe^ is 
measured on a separate scale which notes if the indicators are eithe 
proninently featured in the narrative and/or clearly oeaningful to tr 
family, or if there is little or no nention of the following: 
A roMHRrTTOM WITH TRAnTTTQNS > assesses whether Rifufils- 
CereiiDiiiea. Svabols and/or n»hi>r Trnditions are Feat ured, or Clearly 
Meaningftil to the P««ilv. 

B, COHMECTIO H WITH RlCTgNDgD FAMIL Y: notes whether or not the 
F a s ili es n f Qrigin and/or Extended Faai lies Are M ove n Into the Stor y 
such as choosing a relative's divorce as the story's topic, or 
references cade to faoily assunptions. sottoes and expectations ("We 
Ssiths coue fron a long line of helpful people; ifs in our genes'). 

Finally^ in addition to racing fihc ahoy e ifif^l nftto^ g - tha coder is 
aaked to sugges t what that fagilv'a nofl d view, thft iff pr ^ot to nig ht 
be^and^tQ-iilvQ^a^ b rief sabi ective descriptio n of hhn f «nt]y 

MethodQ 1 Qg ic ai issnea Two najor methodological issues oust be 

addressed: (I) using the facily as the unit of analysis and (2) 
accuracy in neasuring the dinensions. 

l^Thfl^iinilv as the nnit of apfil y^ jg. Assessing families as a 
single unit, rather than by creating a cooposite score fron four 
separate individuals increases coding cocplexity. However. Reiss 
C1981) asserts that the faoily can and should be viewed as an entity 
in itself, greater than the sud of its parts. In this study, the 
fanily acting as a grouD has agreed upon the events to be discussed: 
every oember of the household is present and contributes to the 
interview, and the interviewer's questions are designed to address the 
fttKily as a single entity. In addition, the coding manual gives 
examples (where appropriate) evaluating the extent to which the fuoily 
participates as a unit for each level of the five-point scale. For 
instance, a family where each member actively expands the narrative 
and fosters construction of a coherent story will be placed in a 
higher category on "Group Promotion in Telling the Story" than a 
family where one member keeps interrupting the narration with 
tangential asides ond another cannot keep track of the story. 
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?, Acrurac Y as st>ssaent. In order to grasp another, more 
abstract level of analysis, it is necessary for us to take a step into 
the subjective realo. This invites a less precise, less verifiable 
node of neasureoent, but allows us to incorporate the interpretive 
conponent which plays such a crucial part in shaping behavioral 
interchanges. For exanple, while lack of absolutes (e.g. coding the 
nuiiber of tines a fanily neober laughs) nay decrease coding precision, 
it should serve to increase coding richness (e.g. oeasuring the 
overall level of fanily hunor as an interactive process both within 
the fanily [as a way to relieve tension), and helHefiji the fanily and 
the listener [as a way to engage the listener]). 

Cfl ntLftnt vnl iditv . then, offers the most interesting and 
challenging problen, since unlike the coding for a content analysis or 
a sequential transaction, these narratives will also be coded for what 
is jioL there, ool easily discerned, oot neatly quantifiable. Since 
neaning is by definition an inferred construct, its interpretation is 
dependent on the coders expertise and ability to grasp subtle thenes 
and restore nissing context (Mishler, 1986). While apprehending the 
narrative s theme and underlying processes presents a significant 
opportunity for bias, several researchers have presented conpelllng 
argunents that accurate assessnant is feasible (Hehan 4 Wood, 1975, 
Mishler. 1986; Reiss, 1989). 

C.nAinif ralinbilitv- rn rtintf reliability will be Dr OBOt ec l b V (a) 
using narratives which are elicited under structured conditions and 
are faithfully transcribed; (b) devising a detailed and clearly 
defined coding nanual; (c) carefully training coders in coding methods 
and procedures, and (d) randomly comparing results during the coding 
to determine if coders are still coding reliably. 

Besides the first author (who is the criterion coder), we are 
using two graduate students to code the 84 narratives. The coders 
have been rnrpfunv ff^lpo^ad snd oa inst sk intf 1 Y trained to follow the 
strict guidelines regarding coding decisions throughout the manual. 
We are now in the process of coding the narratives, using the 
Intraclass Correlation Coefficient (ICC) to deternine interratar 
reliability (Bartko. 1376). To gtiaialze-r P 1 i a h 1 H ty_dr If t and 
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tqpximi^ e cQt lfTf >«gri>H tnent. the coder's assessments are beinfl randooly 
checked and compared w*uh those of the criterion coder at least twicf 
during the coding process. Reliability in our preliminary analyses 
ranges from ICC = .60 to ICC = .30. for most indicators. He expect t 
complete this phase by early fall. At that tine, we will begin 
analyzing the data. 

Dota-Analxsiflu. Relationships among the twelve indicators will be 
analyzed to determ.\ne if these variables can be grouped into 
distinctly different dimensions. He will then: (a) compare and 
contrast the indicators and their dimensions among themselves; 
<b) examine associations among the indicators and dimensions and the 
family's underlying theme and correlate these 'rith indicators of 
family continuity; (c> explore the relationship between the results on 
the first story with those of the second, and (d) correlate many of 
these findings with demographic data and aspects of family regulation 
for this sample as measured by the Card Sort Procedure, 
flpntrihution. This method offers a new way for both researchers and 
clinicians to explore the multifaceted aspects of family processes 
through: (a) using family narratives and the act of storytelling to 
assess levels of behavior, meaning and memory; (b) developing a coding 
manual which measures the interpretive and behavioral processes and 
addresses the fit between them; (c) using the relationship between the 
listener and the family to examine family dynamics; (d) including the 
listener's interaction with the family as an integral part of the 
method, and <e) incorporating the coders subjective response where 
appropriate . 

After this maiden effort is completed, the coding method and 
manual will be refined and revised where needed. He plan to use the 
method in empirical studies in other settings to see if coding 
reliability can be achieved with diverse family groups. If so, our 
method of measurement can then be employed in analyses which sxplore 
the correlates and consequences of family stress and family efficacy 
in research and practice. 
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